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cally speaking, which the exhibition served to emphasize. 
The building, is a rather pretentious, but not very satis- 
factory, affair ; entirely too far from the built-up portion 
of the city to serve, for many years to come, the purpose 
for which it was erected, and the round million and a 
half which it cost might almost as well have been sunk 
in the placid Delaware, so far as the before-mentioned 
generous purpose of promoting Industrial Art Education 
is concerned. The generous purpose remained, however, 
and still remains, and the school which it has 
established has grown steadily from the be- 
ginning, and is now well attended and well 
supported. The Museum is still at Memo- 
rial Hall in Fairmount Park, the expense of 
maintaining it being mostly borne by the city 
as a legitimate addition to the attractions of ^ 

the park ; but the school is centrally located 
at 1336 Spring Garden Street, in a building 
purchased for this purpose some two years 
ago, and to which additions have been made 
on two or three occasions since. 

The illustrations which accompany this ar- 
ticle indicate pretty well the aims of the 
school, and the character of the instruction 
which it furnishes. Considered as art work 
pure and simple, there is no doubt it carries 
the class of students which the school at- 
tracts, as far in a .given time, and is based on 
as thorough principles, as that of any school 
in the country; but the distinctive thing 
about it is the fact that its methods are 
anchored to practical needs of the artisan and 
the designer for industrial purposes. In other 
words, the student learns to apply such knowl- 
edge and skill as he may possess, as he goes 
along. Designs produced by the students 
for wall-papers, carpets, oil-cloths, damasks, 
metal-work, etc., are in constant demand 
among manufacturers, to such an extent, in- 
deed, as to necessitate a good deal of care on 
the part of instructors lest the students neg- 
lect the higher aim for the present profit. 
Complete appliances for manufacturing all 
kinds of textiles enable the school to work 
the designs of students into actual fabrics, 
thus doing away entirely with the old objec- 
tion with which students of applied design are 
familiar, that their designs are not " practical." 

The institution is one of a kind that should 
find representatives in every industrial com- 
munity. It not only encourages and develops 
artistic energy, but directs it into useful and 
profitable channels, which is quite another thing. It re- 
presents the only agency which promises to elevate indus- 
trial aims and adequately to protect industrial interests. 

L. W. Miller. 



DECORATIVE NOTES.^ 



Color affords a practically inexhaustible source of 
variety in interior decoration. And, at the first blush, it 
may seem that but little practical knowledge should be 
required. It may be thought that a good eye for color 
is all that is necessary ; that a lady who knows how to 
dress becomingly will know how to color her rooms. 
Color alone being considered, it is comparatively easy 







Decorators or house-painters do not really judge in that 
way. They know, beforehand, that such and such colors 
will go well together under such conditions of light, and 
the like, and, in seeming to consult the owner, they, as a 
rule, consult only their previously acquired knowledge. 



Still, there are certain general rules as to color dec- 
oration which it behoves everybody to bear in mind. All 
such very light schemes of color as that based on white 
and gold, at present in vogue, are sure to be 
speedily superseded by others. White and 
gold, if it is to be permanent, leads inevita- 
bly to powder and wigs, and nobody believes 
that these are to come into fashion again. 
Very strong colors are as decidedly out of 
the question. But that leaves a very wide 
range of colors to choose from. All that are 
good background colors are eligible. Grays, 
browns, russets, ochres, olives, dark reds, 
dark blues, dark greens, and the whole in- 
terminable range between these and the 
secondary colors of the prismatic scale are at 
the decorator's disposal with which to work 
for good or for evil. 

* * 
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ART workers in metal will find much to admire in 
this beautiful collection of keys, dating from the fifteenth 
to the eighteenth centuries. Who is there, in this country 
or in Europe, to produce such work as this to-day ? 



DAMASK, DESIGNED AND WOVEN BY EMILIE W. UHLINGER 



to judge of the effect of a costume. A room however, calls 
for much more care ; a house for infinitely more. It is not 
merely that every change of light is to be taken into ac- 
count ; the mere size of the spaces to be covered makes an 
appreciable difference. To be able to judge at all of the 
effect of a certain scheme of color, as applied to a par- 
ticular room, one must see the work half done. To 
judge, as decorators commonly pretend to do, from a dab 
of color or two applied to a bare white wall is absurd. 



The tertiary colors and their derivatives 
are the safest, and, to be quite safe, should 
be plain rather than patterned. Our lady 
readers know that the same rule applies to 
the choosing of dress goods. A pattern adds 
greatly to the chances of making a mistake. 
Although there are so many patterned papers 
and other materials to choose from, and al- 
though the upholsterer will obligingly unroll 
one after another for your inspection, one can 
hardly form the slightest idea as to how a 
particular room will look dressed out in any 
one of them. Better see, then, if the furni- 
ture and other belongings of a room will not 
give it variety enough without patterning, and 
so breaking up all its large spaces. A New 
Yorker of great wealth and much taste found 
out for himself, not long ago, the truth of 
what is said here. The dining-room of his 
new house was not quite finished at the date 
on which he had decided to give a dinner- 
party. The walls had been left bare because 
it had been a question with the decorator 
whether to cover them with tapestry or with 
some brocaded stuff, and the tapestry was not 
at hand. For the occasion, then, the walls 
were simply given a coat of burnt umber 
lightened with a little yellow ochre, the furniture was 
moved in, a rug put down, and the dinner was given. 
It was remarked that the plain brown walls offered a very 
agreeable relief to the carved wood-work, the glittering 
of silver and glass, and the bright colors of flowers, 
wax-candles and so forth. Best of all, it was observed 
that the room did not overpower the guests, whose 
faces were, as they should be, the centre of the picture. 
The walls were draped, but with a plain brown stuff, 
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CURIOUS OLD KEYS IN THE COLLECTION OF JOSEPH FAU. 
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I. FIFTEENTH CENTURY KEY OK COPPER AND IRON, WITH CASTLE-SHAPED ORNAMENT. 2. SIXTEENTH CENTURY IRON KEY, WITH WINGED CARYATIDES. 3. GOTHIC IRON KEY, RETAINING TRACES OF GILDING. 
4. KEY OF THE TIME OF LOUIS XIV. 5. SIXTEENTH CENTURY IKON KEY, WITH TWO FANTASTIC BIRDS ON A CORINTHIAN CAPITAL. 6. SEVENTEENTH CENTURY KEY, WITH INTERLACED CIPHER. 7. KEY OF 
THE TIME OF LOUIS XV. 8, IO, II, 12 AND 13, SIXTEENTH CENTURY KEYS. g. KEY SURMOUNTED BY A ROYAL CROWN. 14. KEY OF CHASED STEEL, TIME OF LOUIS XVI. 
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and the owner saved his room and some hundreds or, 
perhaps, thousands of dollars. Oh, there is no telling to 
what amount a decorator's bill may not reach when old 
tapestries are among its items. 

* * 
* 

WHEN, to avoid cross lights, or from any other 
cause, a window has to be closed permanently, a black- 
board with holes in which specimens of stained glass 
are inserted may be used with excellent effect. This 
decoration may be confined to the upper part of the 
window, and a heavy sideboard or-a nest of bookshelves, 
well backed, may shut out the light from the lower part. 

* * 
* 

The style in which the " Hints on Home Decoration " 
or on " Art in the Household " in the daily papers, and 
in some art periodicals, is written, should be enough to 
warn the reader against attaching too much importance 
to the information or advice therein doled out to him. 
" A sensible and artistic piano-case is made of teakwood," 
or "An elegant window-seat is made of a packing-box," 
or " A pretty fireside corner has a border of blue Dutch 
tiles," is the illogical, if not unveracious way in which 
these misleading paragraphs usually begin. And there 
is hardly a decorative absurdity of any sort which they 
do not describe and propose as a pattern for imitation. 
From a new way of tying a bit of ribbon about the neck 
of a cheap Japanese vase, to the latest device for utilizing 
the budding talents of would-be painters and designers, 
every novelty that tends to make decorative art ridiculous 
is noticed in the " Art at Home " columns of the news- 
papers, and always with approbation. 

* * 
* 

It is impossible quite to avoid eclecticism in decora- 
tion. We are now in the same condition as to the dec- 
orative arts that the Romans of the decadence were in 
—overwhelmed with the variety of styles and models 
which are offered for our acceptance or imitation. Per- 
haps there is no one who cares about the matter at all, who 
does not wish to have something Gothic, something 
Classic, some bit of Renaissance, of Arabic, of Persian, 
of Japanese, enter into the decoration of his house. It is 
difficult to accomplish all this, and preserve character 
and unity of effect. The best plan is to determine upon 
a ruling style, as upon a dominant color, and let objects 
or ornaments of different styles enter only as accessories, 
and not to any great extent into your scheme. For in- 
stance, all the large surfaces and the principal pieces of 
furniture might be in the modern English fashion, yet 
Indian embroidered curtains, Japanese curios, or mov- 
able objects of any age or country may find place. But 
nothing not belonging to the chosen style should be fixed. 

* * 
. * 

A FLOOR ought to be, and to look, flat. . But who has 

not met with a floor of some entrance hall on which he 

has almost hesitated to tread, because the black and 

white marble forms a pattern representing cubes in relief, 

laid side by side, and with their angles standing up ? 

The pattern may be quaint, but it annoys the eye, and 

is opposed to common-sense. 

*** 
In many of the older houses of our Eastern cities, the 
fireplace is set in the middle of the wall of the room, with 
a closet on either hand projecting about as far into the 
room as the mantel-shelf does. This offers an excellent 
chance for effective decoration, which is often taken ad- 
vantage of, and in a variety of ways. One of the simplest 
and cheapest is this : At either end of the mantel-shelf, 
in the corner made by the chimney-breast;, and the pro- 
jecting wall of the closet, is placed a triangular box, made 
like an old-fashioned corner cupboard, but smaller. The 
longest side of the triangle is the door, and it is made of 
a picture-frame to which hinges have been attached on 
the inside. The back is easily removable to allow of the 
picture being changed. The inside of each cupboard Js 
padded, and both serve to hold small objects which it is 
not well to leave at the mercy- of servants when dusting 
and cleaning up. At the same time, they also serve as 
supports for an extra shelf fastened to them by wooden 
pins and keys, not showing from below, as they are to 
the lower shelf, so that the whole affair may be taken 
down and removed. A small cabinet of ebony and ivory 
fits in the middle, between the two shelves, and both are 
laden with the usual accumulation of trifles. An octag- 
onal mirror, with bevelled edges, looking quite Venetian, 
though of New York manufacture, occupies the wall over 
the higher shelf, and is flanked on either side by a tall 
vase containing grasses or flowers,the latter usually wild. 
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PRACTICAL LESSONS IN CHINA-PAINTING. 



IV. — FRUIT. 

Fruit, in mineral-color painting, will be found rath- 
er more difficult than flowers; it cannot depend so 
much upon quick, telling strokes, and its convex forms, 
moreover, will not admit of the heavy outlining that is 
such an advantage in flower-painting. Ruskin, in speak- 
ing of giving a pupil a ball to draw, says : " His mind 
is always fixed on the gradation of shade, and the out- 
line is left to take, in due time, care of itself. I call it 
outline for the sake of immediate intelligibility — strictly 
speaking, it is merely the edge of the shade." This last 
expression suggests one happy alternative of which you 
may avail yourself in mineral-painting, that is, wiping 
around tinted surfaces when some modification of form 
is needed. This must be done before the color is dry, 
else you get a hard, sharp " edge of the shade" instead 
of a soft edge. 

On cheap specimens of decorated china one may 
see the most gorgeous fruit dashed in with a few broad 
strokes. This work is usually done by adepts, who could 
do much better if they were allowed the time, and their 
work, crude as it may be, is often suggestive. For in- 
stance, I have seen purple plums, each one of which 
had been thrown in with a broad double sweep of a full 
brush, coming down for the larger half, and, with a 
quick turn bringing up the balance so as to let a slight 
overlapping of the color give the shaded line that is 
sometimes seen in rich, plump-sided plums. Again, the 
grand double sweep had slighted the part where high 
light was expected to give greater convexity, and thrown 
the deeper shades near the outer part. 

When these common pieces are decorated by the doz- 
en or hundred, every stroke must tell. Under any cir- 
cumstances, every stroke ought to tell, but when the 
motive is purely artistic, when the result is to be the very 
finest attainable, no subsequent pains should be spared. 

I have mentioned plums as furnishing an example of 
the crudest style of work, and I will make them first 
in order in giving special instructions for fruit-painting. 
For the ordinary large rich purple plums, tint in first 
carmine No. 3 on all parts except where lights are ex- 
pected to fall. When this is dry, stipple over it, with a 
soft blending brush, a rather dry shading of deep pur- 
ple, varying the thickness of it to suit the gradation of 
shade. For the half-tints, which, on account of the 
bloom, will appear quite blue, use deep blue. For the 
reflected light, which will be most apparent on the un- 
der side, if the fruit is lying on a horizontal surface, 
tint on azure blue ; a little of this color may also be 
used to grade a portion of the high lights which have 
been spared or taken out. 

Every variety of purple or blue plums may be painted 
in a similar manner. But little purple, and a great deal 
of the two blues may sometimes be required ; and then, 
again, if the plums are of a very warm reddish purple, 
capucine red may be used for an under tint, instead of 
carmine. The purple will lose strength in firing, and it 
will probably be necessary to repeat the stippling after 
a second firing, and even again, after a third. If light 
colored plums are to be painted use the colors in- 
dicated below for light colored grapes. Stems, leaves, 
and twigs are, of course, painted much like those be- 
longing to flowers. Where shadows are cast on a pure 
white ground, use the mixture of black and sky blue 
previously described. 

All purple grapes want the same colors as the pur- 
ple plums ; except that the more decided bloom makes 
the half-tints very light, nothing deeper than azure blue 
is required for them. A little black may be used in 
the interstices of massive bunches and on the grapes 
upon which there are cast shadows. 

For grapes that are of a pale greenish tint use mix- 
ing yellow and apple green, with carmine No. 1 for the 
neutral half-tints. Where portions of the bunches have 
warm yellowish and purplish tints use very delicate 
yellow ochre and violet of iron, separately or blended. 
Deep shadows and interstices may have brown, green, 
and violet of iron. Where high lights are wanted, take 
out the color before it is dry, so that the edges may soften 
down a little. Grapes should be placed so that some 
have light shining directly through them ; being trans- 
lucent, their colors will then show to the best advantage, 
and afford a brilliant contrast to the portions of the 



bunches that are in shadow. Hatching with short, 
curved strokes gives a beautiful finish to grapes. If it 
is not done skilfully it will disturb the under tint, there- 
fore it may be necessary to have the pieces fired once 
before this is attempted. Yellow ochre, shaded with se- 
pia, makes natural looking stems. 

Fruit that requires scarlet, like strawberries, may be 
painted with the mixture of carmine and orange yellow 
previously described, and shaded with clear carmine 
No. 3. Azure sky blue will serve for the half-tints. 
Some strawberry seeds require black, and some silver 
yellow. 

Cherries have such a china-like surface that they look . 
very real in mineral colors. Paint them rather thinly, 
with plenty of spared light. They are pretty on their 
leafy branches, or gathered in clusters, with their long 
green stems unbroken. Cherries that are of a light yel- 
lowish tint, with but a slight shade of red, may have an 
even tinting of two parts mixing yellow and- one part 
orange yellow ; then rather dry carmine may be lightly 
dabbed on the red part with a soft blending brush 
Among the combinations of color already described will 
be found everything that is required for the various 
shades of deep colored cherries. 

Fruits known as multiple fruits — i.e., those that are 
formed of little spherical clusters, like raspberries and 
blackberries — are easy in mineral-painting, as compara- 
tively independent touches may be given them instead of 
treating the whole surface at once. The light and the shade 
must be concentrated as on other berries. Peaches are 
painted as follows : Tint all the surface, except where high 
lights and cool half-tints appear, with mixing yellow, deep- 
ened, if necessary, with orange yellow. When this is dry,_ 
take carmine, if the red tint is delicate, or capucine red and 
violet of iron, if it is deep and rich, and, after adding 
enough spirits of lavender to make the tint dab on freely 
with a large blender, carry it over the pale yellow, tinting 
as far as desired. Leave this several hours to dry. then 
shade with brown green, and finish by stippling on pearl 
gray No. 6, wherever there are cool half-tints and reflected 
lights. The former are sure to fall where the down is 
most apparent, and the gray gives the effect perfectly. 
To paint half of a peach, showing where the stone has 
cleaved out, use for the irregular corrugations carmine 
and a very little orange yellow, then shade with deep 
purple. Mixing yellow shaded with brown green serves 
for the pulp ; it may have red markings that need carmine 
and orange yellow. The outline must have the local 
color of the skin that forms it, and must be rather sharp. 

Unconventionalized* designs of fruit are very desirable 
for dessert-plates, and it is not difficult to present at least 
a dozen different varieties. An artistic style of fruit-plate 
is that which has four segments of open basket-work, 
leaving a square in the centre which, after sparing a 
margin for fancy gilding, will serve to show off the fruit 
very much as a doily would. The largest fruits should 
be cut. Oranges may be treated in the following manner : 
Let one or two tempting halves or quarters lie so as nearly 
to eclipse a whole orange, while the skins remaining 
underneath naturally curl enough to show some of the 
deep yellow outside and some of the whitish inside, with 
whatever pretty effects of lightand shade can be secured. 
All parts that are nearly white may have the slightest tint 
of mixing yellow shaded with black. Where deep orange 
yellow is used shade with ochre and sepia. Cut apples 
arranged in a similar way may be made very effective. 
When brown seeds are revealed, touch them with sepia 
and shade with the darkest brown. The markings around 
them may have brown green shaded on thin mixing yel- 
low. Avoid heavy, coarse work on the skins, especially if 
the apples are red or streaked. 

A very pretty design may be made with two or three 
red bananas, the outer one being partly peeled back. 
The outsides of the skins want flesh reds shaded with 
violet of iron. The palest possible tinting of ochre, with 
slight marks and shades of brown, will imitate perfectly 
the fruit itself and the inside of the skins. 

About three pieces of a nutmeg melon maybe prettily 
grouped. for another plate. Select one with a rough rind 
and a deep creamy tint inside; For the latter use very 
thin ochre shaded with violet of iron. On the rind use 
thin brown green between the light markings, which may 
afterward be specked along with a little brown. Thin 
brown green and grass green may be tinted along between 
the rind and the creamy inside surface. 

Among the foreign fruits pomegranates reveal a beau- 
tiful centre when opened. For the rich masses of seeds 
use light carmine shaded with deep purple. 

Sometimes nuts and raisins are combined with fruit. 



